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AMRITA ISLAND SUMMER CONFERENCE 


There is a lack of genuine information, on the part of the general public, as to the actual work of Animal Welfare Organ- 
izations. Many think we exist solely for the purpose of disposing of sick, injured and unwanted animals. Others have 
learned that we operate clinics through which we seek to relieve suffering on the part of creatures belonging to individuals 
unable to pay a veterinary fee. Still others are able to recall that we maintain an inspection service at stock yards and 
other places, and in some mysterious manner seek to reach children of impressionable age to interest them in all living 
creatures for the purpose of preventing cruelty to animals, but a study of the subjects considered at the Amrita Island 
Summer Conference of humane workers will forcibly demonstrate the wide range of our activities, and the practical nature 
of our work. 


LOT of fun has been poked at conventions of Our FourrootEep FriENpDs, you were told of the 
business executives, some of it deserved, but Massachusetts Island estate to be developed by 
these conferences continue, proving that the Animal Rescue League of Boston as a college 

they serve some good and useful purpose. Animal of Humane Education and training school for 
welfare executives do not work in sufficiently close agents of humane organizations. To review 
harmony. We do not discuss our difficulties and briefly: this island property contains six houses, 
interests as we should. two of them very large, 
We find, when we do get all of them roomy, so 
together for a few hours that seventy-five people 
once a year, that what is can be accommodated, 
to one of us a perplexing more after alterations 
problem has frequently are made. It is pro- 
been solved by a fellow posed to hold a series of 
worker. Experience: is summer conferences of 
a great teacher and rub- two weeks’ duration 
bing elbows with co- each year, for the pur- 
laborers, who have col- pose already touched 
lectively met and solved upon, at a cost not to 
most of the problems of exceed one dollar a day 
our unique vocation, per person, and the first 
brings its own reward. one just concluded 


The new man in the field ISLAND HAVEN proves the idea is sound 
suffers particularly from and the need real. 
a lack of close association with those of broader This new departure in no sense conflicts with the 


experience. Several things have prevented more annual convention of the American Humane As- 
than fleeting contacts. First and foremost is the — sociation; it enjoys the backing and support of the 
cost which, in the past, has constituted a barrier in National organization. The idea is to provide a 
itself. It is hard for the average society to finance _ beneficial vacation as well as study and conference 
a trip toa National Convention of afew days dura- periods. Large floats, numerous boats and splen- 
tion for one man once a year; too many are unable — did bathing facilities and a tennis court provide the 
to do even that, despite the big returns it pays, recreational facilities. Forty-eight people at- 
since hotel bills and traveling expenses rapidly eat tended the first and only conference this year, some 
up money, but a successful experiment has just been for the full two weeks, others for short periods. 
concluded at They came 
Amrita Island. from Albany, 

In the Sep- New York; 
tember 1934 is- Burlington, 
sue of The Na- Vermont; 
tional Humane Fitchburg 
Review and in and Lowell, 
the July 1934 Massachusetts; 
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Madison, Wisconsin; Memphis, Tennessee; Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; New York City; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Tucson, Arizona; White River 
Junction, Vermont, and many nearby places. 

A second conference was scheduled for the last 
two weeks in August, but unfortunately, the press 
of important matters, which could not be side- 
stepped, demanded the full attention of the spon- 
sors. It is hoped, however, that officers, directors 
and agents of humane organizations, as well as 
teachers who recognize the need for the sort of 
training which will be briefly touched upon in this 
report, will promptly enroll for next year. 

At the opening session Mr. Sydney H. Coleman, 
President of the American Humane Association, 
brought the greetings and best wishes of the Na- 
tional organization. He predicted that the con- 
ference would be looked back upon as one of the 
highlights in humane endeavor and a poll of those 
attending would have proven agreement with his 
words. 

As explained in the opening address, the con- 
ference had not been called for the purpose of tell- 
ing individual organizations how to conduct their 
work, but rather to consult as to best methods to 
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be employed in order to better serve the animal 
creation. It is impossible to list the topics dis- 
cussed in the order of their importance, because 
individual needs differed and matters in which one 
organization had specialized and excelled had 
barely been brought to the attention of others. 


How To Secure Operating Funds 


The first session was given over to a considera- 
tion of the most vexing problem confronting us — 
how to secure necessary funds with which to op- 
erate. The discussion was divided under the fol- 
lowing headings: 

Should we participate in Community Chest campaigns? 

Should we employ solicitors or firms on a salary or per- 
centage basis? 

Advertising for bequests in newspapers. 


APPROACH FROM BUZZARDS BAY 


Soliciting for memberships vs. contributions for specific 
purposes, or both. 

Value of parties, fairs, cake sales, theatre benefits, balls, 
ete. 

Acknowledging gifts. 

The value of news stories in the daily papers. 

Should we sell dogs and cats, or give them away? 

Should we charge hospital or clinic fees? 

Should we charge for collecting owned animals? 

Christmas for horses. 

Value of humane magazines. 

Value of club connections—Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Dog-catching for pay—a society function. 

Best type of annual meetings to bring financial support. 


We will not attempt to go into each phase of the 
many questions considered, but judging from the 
reports of organizations which have had experience 
with community chests, humane societies should 

(Continued on page 6) 
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PROPOS our cover picture, which we are per- 
mitted to use through the courtesy of H. 
LL Armstrong Roberts, we were very much 
interested to learn through an item published in 
the Boston Traveler, that it is common practice 
for humming birds to snuggle into the soft, warm 
feathers of wild geese and make the journey to 
milder climes in complete comfort and without 
effort. A recent victim of a hunter’s bullet at 
Williams Lake, B. C., was found to have been 
carrying such a passenger and many similar cases 
have been reported. 


Mr. John P. Lyons of Montrose, Pennsylvania, 
a long-time friend of the League, paid us a visit 
recently and, before leaving, left a check for 
$3,000 to be used to establish a fund designated 
as: The Mae Marshall Lyon Fund. We tried, 
but cannot adequately express our appreciation 
of his gift, which was given as the expression of 
high regard and strong affection which his de- 
ceased wife (a former Bostonian) felt for Mrs. 
Smith and the deep interest she took in the work 
of the League. For many years Mrs. Lyon as- 
sisted at our annual Fair. 


The National Convention held in Houston, 
Texas, proved to be one of the best held in a 
number of years. We are not referring to num- 
bers in attendance, although it was not disap- 
pointing in that respect either, but the prepared 
papers were excellent and helpful and the general 
attitude of the delegates proclaimed they were on 
a serious mission, not on a holiday. The back- 
ground of Houston hospitality added a glow 
which warmed and mellowed even the more prosy 
proceedings. 


Call HANcock 


Have you an animal problem? 
9170. 


Early one morning, recently, three little folk 
aged about 3, 5 and 7, were found eagerly peeking 
between the bars on the barn door at Pine Ridge. 
Upon being asked what they were seeking, they, 
with almost one voice, exclaimed: “We want 
Benny!” Inquiry developed that Benny was 
their dog which had been given up the previous 
day. We asked why he had been surrendered 
and the reply came: “He chases cows—kills cats 
and smells people; but we want him.” 

These young lives were facing a very real 
tragedy, and plain adult common sense indicates 
that we should strive never to be in so great a 
hurry as to prevent us from trying to soften the 
blow when separation from a pet must be faced. 
Benny was having a hard time, too, but the ex- 
pression on these three childish faces, as they 
poured out the agony in their hearts, is not easily 
forgotten. 


May we suggest that feeding trays, suet boxes 
and other bird lures be prepared. It will not be 
long before natural food supplies will be scarce. 
The League will be happy to advise in regard to 
seed and other details of wild bird feeding. We 
would like to popularize the slogan: “Every Home 
A Bird Sanctuary.” 


Speaking of his twelve-year-old daughter, 
Leslie Howard in a recent interview is reported 
to have said: “I would like her to be an actress 
because I believe she has talent, but, alas, she 
wants to be a veterinarian.” 


A friend and active supporter of the League, 
in reporting a kindly deed on the part of another, 
spoke so eloquently and feelingly of the act as 
to unintentionally reveal her own greatness of 
spirit. We recognize in Miss Alice R. Cooke, 
Sandwich, Massachusetts, the same generous, 
humane attributes she rightly claims for her 
friend, 


J. G. Archibald, research specialist in animal 
feeding at Massachusetts State College, reports 
the use of molasses to prevent spoilage, when 
mixed with clover and orchard grass stored in a 
silo. We are reminded of the success of Sir Wil- 
fred Grenfell’s experiment in sprinkling moss for- 
mations with water sweetened with molasses as an 
inducement to his Labrador cows to eat it. He 
knew the moss contained the necessary food 
values since deer herds prospered upon it, but it 
took the molasses to sell the idea to the cows. 
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The Solution of a Harassing Problem 


\ 7 E ARE quite regularly confronted with 
the question of the disposal of a fox, rac- 
‘coon, skunk, or other wild creature. 
Death or confinement for life are at times the only 
alternatives. In dilemma, we recently turned to 
that outstanding humanitarian, Percival P. Bax- 
ter, former Governor of Maine. He never dis- 
appoints or sidesteps an issue. The letter repro- 
duced below explains itself. 


PortLAND, MAINE, 
October 16, 1936. 
Dear Mr. Sellar: 

I have not forgotten your inquiry in regard to re- 
leasing wild animals in the Mt. Katahdin sanctuary. 
Today I went to Augusta and talked over this matter 
with our Game Commissioner and he tells me that if 
in the future you should find yourself burdened with 
wild animals, you can send them to the State Game 
Farm in Gray, Maine, and there they will be properly 
taken care of until such time as is proper to let them 
go free into the woods. 

This State farm is sixteen miles north of Portland and 
is quite a new institution. It is well laid out, has pad- 
docks for deer and places where bears may be kept 
temporarily in confinement, and I am confident that 
animals would be properly cared for. 

Of course it would not be wise to let bears or deer 
go free in the late Summer or Autumn, because they 
would not have time to readjust themselves to wild 
life. They should be liberated only in the Spring. The 
State, however, will take care of any of your animals 
throughout the Winter if need be, and I think this is 
a very happy solution to the problem. Of course, 
smaller animals will be accepted as well as those that 
are large. 

In any matter of this sort it always gives me pleasure 
to be of some little assistance. With my kindest re- 
gards to you and all at the League, I am, 

Faithfully, 


Percivat P. Baxter (signed) 


We received a newspaper clipping (accom- 
panied with an anonymous appeal to do some- 
thing about it) relating that a poultry man at 
Kittery Point, Maine, had by providing extra 
humidity in an incubator, hatched a deformed 
chicken from an egg broken in a saucer. All 
authorities consulted agreed with us that the idea 
is utterly fantastic; however, we will make abso- 
lutely sure and any further developments will be 
reported in Our Fourroorrep FRiIeENnpDs in order 
that the unknown complainant may know that 
the Animal Rescue League takes little for granted 
where reports of any nature affecting animals are 
concerned. 


Christmas for Horses 
ere one thousand horses in Dorchester, 


Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Cambridge, Somer- 
ville, Malden, Melrose, Everett, Chelsea, 
Revere, Lynn, East and South Boston and Boston 
proper will, through the generosity of the Animal 
Rescue League family, meaning everyone who 
contributes even the smallest sum, be given a 
Christmas dinner on December 24th and 25th. 
Following our usual custom, our agents will 
cover these districts for the dual purpose of earry- 
ing bags of feed and checking upon housing and 
feeding matters generally. Through these visits, 
bearing the offering of crushed oats, carrots, bran 
and apples, draughty openings in barns will be 
closed, broken windowpanes replaced, new hinges 
placed upon sagging doors, new clean straw sub- 
stituted for faulty bedding, broken harnesses re- 
paired, new shoes ordered where needed and 
wagon wheels greased to make them pull easier. 
Blankets are supplied where needed. Sometimes 
a father, honestly striving to make a living for 
his family through the combined labor of man 
and animal, is unable to purchase one. On each 
pilgrimage some poor worn out creatures are 
found which are mercifully put away. 

This enumeration just suggests some of the 
blessings which follow your yearly gift to the 
League in the interest of horse Christmas cheer. 

Yes, we are doing this very thing day in and 
day out all during the year, but your practical 
participation makes it possible for us to make 
one grand intensive effort in the interest of the 
comfort and well-being of horses, some of which 
have gone down the grade. Many a pampered 
hunter which proudly performed in the show ring 
just a few short years ago and rested in a padded, 
well bedded box stall at night, is now accustomed 
only to the meagre necessities supplied by the 
junk peddler. Will you keep this in mind when 
our appeal for the Horses’ Christmas reaches you? 


We are not mentioning the need for our new 
building elsewhere in this issue, but please keep 
in mind it isn’t just something we want—it is 
something we must have. As our good friend 
Mr. Brigham used to say: “The work is pushing 
the walls out.” We have on hand, set aside or 
promised, approximately $70,000 in the Building 
Fund. Every gift will help! 


We are the connecting link between the lost dog 
and its owner. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

raise money through their own efforts. We should 
enlist the interest of a group which, through the 
payment of regular membership fees and through 
contributions for special purposes, will provide 
necessary funds with which to operate. Various 
types of letters appealing for financial assistance 
were studied during the conference period and a 
number of delegates returned home, eager to try 
once more to interest the public in giving to our 
support. 

Miss B. Maude Phillips, who has directed suc- 
cessful Fairs for the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston upwards of twenty years, raising funds 
varying from $5,000 to $11,000 annually, provided 
an attractively arranged table displaying the sort 
of merchandise which appeals to the buying pub- 
lic. In her short talk on Fairs as Money Raisers 
she stressed articles which could be made by in- 
terested women, such as dust cloths, guest towels, 
aprons, ete., producing about one hundred per cent 
profit. 

At the close of this session Mr. Coleman briefly 
discussed pensions for employees, a matter most 
organizations should seriously consider. 


Bugs and Parasites 


Dr. Marshall Hertig, Entomologist at Harvard 
Medical School, introduced us in a very intimate 
manner to wood ticks, mange mites, fleas and 
other insects with which we come in daily contact. 
It is necessary to know the habits, life cycle and 
other details of the private lives of the pests which 
make life so miserable for dogs and cats especially, 
before we can hope to war against them success- 
fully. Dr. Hertig is making a special study of 
wood ticks, and it is hoped as a result of intensive 
work on Marthas Vineyard this summer, wild life, 
as well as domestic animals all over the world, will 
be delivered from a plague which is assuming 


serious proportions not only as a pest but as a 
disease carrier to humans as well. He furnished 
specimens, magnifying glasses and microscopes so 
that his listeners could closely follow his lecture. 


Legislative Procedure 


The afternoon study stood out by way of con- 
trast with the morning session. The Hon. George 
L. Barnes, Boston, coached us in matters relating 
to legislative procedure. He explained the rou- 
tine of introducing bills in both the State Senate 
and the House of Representatives, how to appear 
before committees, right and wrong lobby prac- 
tices, how to popularize a bill, ete. In this, as in 
all sessions, a question and answer period followed 
presentation of the theme and Mr. Barnes’s advice 
will keep many who heard him from making grave 
mistakes in the serious business of seeking protec- 
tive legislation for animals. 


Humane Education 


The topic for July 22 was humane education. 
Professor Leo P. Schleck, President, Wisconsin 
Federated Humane Societies, in a genial and 
whole-hearted manner delved into the methods 
which have been found most effective in reaching 
the children of school age in all that enters into a 
wholesome consideration of animal life. Mr. 
Sehleck did not overlook the character-building 
benefits to the children themselves in developing 
his topic, and emphasized the need for junior 
humane leagues; Bands of Mercy; Jack London 
clubs; instruction in building bird houses; feeding 
stations; moving pictures; the distribution of 
interesting and instructive books and literature; 
summer playground work, under which heading he 
discussed pet shows, story telling and nature talks. 
We wish we could go more fully into this particular 
session with all its possibilities for reaching our 
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successors In animal welfare work, but it must 
suffice to say we learned from a teacher how best to 
interest the child. To quote Mr. W. F. H. Went- 
zel, Secretary of the Western Pennsylvania Hu- 
mane Society—“A textbook cannot be written 
that would cover the subject satisfactorily, the 
subject being too big for any book.” There is a 
need, however, for something more than we can 
turn to today, and the hope was expressed that the 
near future will develop a more comprehensive 
textbook or outline than now exists. 


Humane Literature 


We cannot begin to pay proper tribute to the 
lecture given by Mr. Guy Richardson, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. and editor of 
Our Dumb Animals. His subject was, The Ideal 
Humane Library for Home, School and Society, 
and thirty years of rich experience qualifies him as 
an authority. A simple listing of the books rec- 
ommended and briefly commented upon does not 
even in a small way indicate the value of his con- 
tribution, and from all sides came expressions 
attesting gratification for his offering. Any hu- 
mane gathering would be enriched by having Mr. 
Richardson repeat his lecture. He did not sep- 
arate his subject into the three divisions indicated 
by the title, but instead made ten divisions as 
follows: Humane history and biography; General 
animal subjects; Dogs; Cats; Birds; Horses; Hu- 
mane education; Pamphlets and leaflets; Pictures 
and posters; Periodicals. 

We shall be glad to furnish the titles of the 
books discussed to those who may be interested in 
establishing such a library and know that Mr. 
Richardson will be glad to advise in this most 
important matter. 

Following this session the Animal Rescue League 
marionette show, “ Peter Rabbit,” charged through 
and through with propaganda, was given to indi- 
cate just one more way to interest young people in 
animal welfare life and problems. 


Publicity 


Miss Caroline Smiley, publicity manager of 
World Youth, a newspaper designed to carry the 
story of world affairs to young folk everywhere, 
led our discussion on Thursday morning, July 23. 
Her paper merits our collective and individual 
support. Its ideals are of the highest and it could 
well become the agency to carry animal welfare 
matters throughout the world. We can never 
hope to popularize a paper devoted to animal sub- 
jects exclusively so that it will reach into all cor- 
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ners of our own and foreign countries, but World 
Youth is already circulating in distant places and 
eagerly read by hundreds of the youngsters we 
now lie awake nights trying to reach. Samples 
distributed at the conference carried a story on oil 
pollution and other worth-while conservation 
topics, and the editors are eager to publish animal 
topics designed to bring about what we intend 
through intensive humane instruction. Mr. 
W. F. H. Wentzel was requested to prepare a re- 
view of Miss Smiley’s talk containing the impres- 
sions of those attending the Conference to be sent 
to The American Humane Association, hoping 
that in some way it may be found possible to take 
advantage of the opportunity to reach the youth 
of the world through World Youth. Miss Smiley 
has consented to personally display her publication 
at our Annual Fair on November 30 and December 
1, and we hope many of our friends will, through 
subscribing to it, help mold the characters of 
young people everywhere and interest them in 
true conservation and animal rights and needs. 


Law Course for Humane Agents 


Mr. William J. Anschuetz, counsel for the Dane 
County Humane Society, Madison, Wis., coached 
the delegates on matters relating to the law. He 
took up such questions as: 


Is a man who causes the instant death of an animal under 
any circumstances guilty of cruelty to animals? 

He discussed cases of record involving a rabbit kept in 
an ice box at a low temperature for the purpose of 
demonstrating that the air was pure. 

An exhibition in a store window of a python and another 
snake confined in the same cage for the purpose of 
stimulating trade. 

The dropping of a cat from an airplane to learn whether 
or not it would safely land on its feet. 

Chickens raised and constantly kept in large glass bot- 
tles to demonstrate the rapid growth resulting from 
the use of a certain sort of food. 

The feeding of live chickens to a python. 

Well fed and nourished horses denied any sort of shelter 
in pasture in cold weather, etc. 


The average man would probably pronounce 
every one of these cases cruelty of a vicious type, 
but certain pitfalls await the man who presents 
them in court, and Mr. Anschuetz’ guidance will 
prove of lasting benefit to every person who heard 
him who is at times charged with the responsibility 
of prosecuting cruelty to animal cases. We hope 
that Mr. Anschuetz will be with us again to go 
more fully into a Law Course for Humane Officers 
covering: 


Law of arrest and trespass; Rights, duties, powers and 
limitations of the Humane Officer as determined by 
humane statutes; Study of typical general humane 
statutes such as those of New York, Massachusetts, etc.; 
Study of Federal laws of humane import, especially 
those involved in interstate shipments, etc.; A reading 
of briefs on the leading criminal cases involving cruelty 
to animals in the interpretation of the statutes, and 
local ordinances, both State and Federal; Review of 
special state statutes and local ordinances of interest to 
Humane Officers: 


Impounding of stray animals 

Shipment of livestock 

Licensing of dogs 

Use of firearms in cities and towns 

Hit-and-run driver statutes 

Bull baiting 

Cock fighting 

Docking of horses 

Tail setting 

Setting out of poisons 

Poultry shipments 

Various other forms of unnecessary cruelty 

Detection and apprehension of dog poisoners 

Discussion of actual cases humane officers have had 
under these subjects 


How to get into court: 


Witnesses 

Gathering testimony 

Policy of protecting those who make complaints 
Relations with press and public officers, judges, prosecu- 
tors, sheriffs, etc.; State laws requiring humane educa- 
tion in every school; How to incorporate new societies; 
Uniform State Laws; Additional humane statutes de- 
sired for future legislative enactment. 


Schools and 4-H Clubs 


We want to express gratitude to the Western 
Pennsylvania Humane Society for sending Secre- 
tary Wentzel to us. On July 25 he spoke on A 
Schoolman’s View of Humane Education and 
treated the subject most ably. His illustrations 
and stories given, as though he were speaking be- 
fore a school audience, held his listeners spell- 
bound. Profound quiet was the tribute rendered 
him. We cannot emphasize the value of his pres- 
entation by mere words. ‘Those who heard him 
were thrilled by an unostentatious demonstration 
as to how to reach the heart of the child, leaving a 
lasting impression of our duty to everything that 
lives. 

In the same session Mr. E. L. Ingalls of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, state leader of 4-H Clubs, spoke on 
Public Relations and of his own particular organiza- 
tion in such a way as to enable us to visualize the 
value of codperating with all agencies having the 


training of youth as their main objective. The 
lecture proved a revelation on 4-H Clubs, and 
how much in harmony they are with humane or- 
ganizations, especially in relation to livestock loss 
prevention matters and modern dairy practices. 
The 4-H’s stand for Head, Heart, Health and 
Home. In handling animals 4-H Club boys and 
girls are instructed in up-to-date methods, also on 
disease prevention as well as proper housing, feed- 
ing and shipping in comfort. Much of mutual 
benefit seems the prospect of a close affiliation 
with 4-H Clubs. Mr. Ingalls expressed the feeling 
of gratitude that he in turn had had the splendid 
opportunity to learn more of our work and seeks a 
closer affiliation with our activities. 


Livestock Transportation 


Mr. Walter J. Dethloff, Superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Humane Society, Milwaukee, on July 
27 led the delegates into the intricacies of live- 
stock transportation. His knowledge of the sub- 
ject is based on firsthand contact with all that 
pertains to our food animals, from farmer to con- 
sumer. He developed his topic from the stand- 
point of the producer, shipper, trucker, railroads, 
stockyards and packer, including such topics as 
bad feeding and watering practices, loading chutes, 
various types of prods, slappers and sorting brooms, 
car cleaning practices, better types of bedding, 
overcrowding and the use of partitions, the use of 
ice and cold water drenchings in summer, proper 
wind breaks and other safeguards in winter. Im- 
mature and weak calves were included in Mr. 
Dethloff’s discussion as were miscellaneous causes 
of suffering and monetary loss, such as shipping 
animals that are weak and sick, shipping calves 
with heavier animals unprotected by partitions to 
keep them from being trampled to death, the 
proper way to ship horses, milch cows and bulls, 
and matters relating to poultry shipments. Mr. 
Dethloff stressed the need and benefits for codpera- 
tion with all agencies dealing with live stock to 
bring about better shipping practices. He con- 


_ tended that good common sense is the principal 


requisite in the safe handling of live stock and 
warned against using a minimum weight schedule 
in loading cars. He recommended that railroad 
companies label the inside of each car with a 
schedule of true weights and numbers of animals 
which can safely be loaded. We should like to 
have Mr. Dethloff in New England to lead the 
activities of the newly formed Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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OUR ANNUAL FAIR Copley Plaza Hotel Nov. 30 & Dec. 1 
GREETINGS 
to Our Loyal Friends:— 
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We are again inviting you to patronize our Fair. It 
could not be successfully promoted without your codp- 
eration. The proceeds from this annual event constitute 


one of our main sources of income. Through your 
purchases and gifts we are enabled to minister unto 
these: 


You will find on sale fine linens, fancy baskets, beauti- 
ful plants, attractive decorative articles of wide 
variety and Christmas cards at reasonable cost. 

Toys for the children in infinite variety, fancy 
agen aprons, our own special dust cloths, scarfs, cravats, 

: gloves and other wearing apparel for men will be 

attractively displayed to help make your Christ- 
mas shopping easy and our income greater. 
Cakes, candy, jelly and other articles, too numer- 

ous to mention will be awaiting your selection. 
The usual good lunch will be served from 12 to 
2 p.m. and afternoon tea from 4 to 5 P.M. 


This is our annual get-together when friend 
meets friend in the interest of a greater and 
better League. 

Bridge and other games are offered for your 
entertainment. 


Articles to be placed on sale, also gifts of 
money, have been arriving at headquarters 
for the last few weeks. Checks should be 

made payable to The Animal Rescue 


and unto 


League of Boston and sent to 51 Carver 
Street. 

_ Any help you may extend will be grate- 

fully appreciated. 


the least 


of these: 


The Board of Directors 
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Amrita Island 
(Continued from page 8) 


Wild Life Problems 


Wild Life Conservation and Humane Trapping 
matters were very capably handled by Mr. W. E. 
Sanderson, Director of Wild Life Department, 
The American Humane Association. Mr. Sander- 
son brought with him the latest in humane traps 
which were examined by the delegates, each one of 
whom was able to return to local fields better 
qualified to work for the elimination of jaw grip- 
ping traps. Mr. Sanderson observed no hours for 
relaxation or entertainment, and was kept fully 
occupied in numerous private conferences explain- 
ing how to proceed to secure humane trapping 
legislation. His value to the Conference cannot 
be expressed. 


First Aid 


Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian for 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston, July 29 and 
30, coached a well attended meeting on First Aid 
to Animals. His lecture was entitled, “What to 
Do Until the Doctor Comes.” Assisted by charts 
and specimens, he offered a short veterinary course 
in regional and systemic anatomy, elementary 
pathology, medication, including the emergency 
use of sedatives and poison antidotes, proper feeds 
and feeding practices, and miscellaneous informa- 
tion including comparative temperatures, informa- 
tion relating to the Oestral Cycle and duration, 
also facts and figures on pregnancy of all animals 
from horses to guinea pigs—all a very necessary 
part of a humane agent’s mental equipment. Dr. 
Tabbut also instructed in the matter of determin- 
ing the ages of horses, cattle, sheep, dogs and cats 
by their teeth. He demonstrated a cut and mu- 
tilated horse’s tail to emphasize the great cruelty 
involved in setting-up the tails of fancy saddle 
mounts. A little study along the lines indicated 
by Dr. Tabbut will enable those engaged in animal 
welfare work to more readily detect disease and 
other causes of distress, and in future conferences it 
is hoped to go even more fully into the things 
agents should know about bodily ailments. 


On Taking Small Animal Life 


Following Dr. Tabbut Mr. Wentzel discussed 
the taking of small animal life. Long experience 
as chairman of a committee appointed by The 
American Humane Association to study this im- 
portant matter equips Mr. Wentzel to ably handle 
the subject. A visual demonstration of the use of 
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carbon monoxide as a lethal agency was made pos- 
sible by the courtesy of the New Bedford Animal 
Rescue League. A truck, equipped for that pur- 
pose, was sent to the Island by the Onset Branch 
of that organization. The least we can do for any 
creature, which for any reason must be disposed of, 
is to see that the most humane method possible is 
employed. In future conferences it is our inten- 
tion to make this a major study. 


The Audubon Society 


The benefits resulting from a fuller codperation 
with other agencies interested in animal welfare 
life were again stressed by Mr. Winthrop Packard 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. He gave 
an illustrated lecture which not only lent variety 
to the program, but which did much to inform his 
listeners as to the identity, habits and needs of 
bird life. Particular emphasis was laid upon the 
economic value of certain species of hawk and 
other birds which are considered by the general 
public as nothing more than predators which 
should be destroyed. A well organized effort 
should be made to spread Mr. Packard’s teachings 
over a wide field to emphasize the need for con- 
servation of most bird life. He displayed ap- 
proved types of bird boxes and feeding stations, 
and samples of proper mixtures to be fed wild 
birds during the winter months when such an 
appalling toll is taken of bird life. 


Shelter Management 


The discussion at the final session was led by 
Mrs. Frank Sweeney, Vice-President of the Mem- 
phis Humane Society, Memphis, Tenn. Many 
of the difficulties met with and overcome by Mrs. 
Sweeney in her local work equipped her to ably 
deal with this important topic, and pointed the 
way for many in attendance suffering like handi- 
caps. The time allotted was pitifully insufficient 
to fill the need and in future conferences this, as 
well as many miscellaneous topics which were cov- 
ered in a series of round table discussions during 
the all too short two weeks at Amrita Island, will 
be given a more prominent place on the program. 


Miscellaneous Topics Studied 


How to milk a cow 

How to rescue a horse from a ditch 
How to rescue a cat from a tree 
How to handle a balky horse 

Cat licensing 

Roosting pigeons and starlings 
How to catch and handle animals 
Easter chicks 
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Pet cemeteries and rest farms 

Christmas for horses 

Humane magazines 

Value of State Federations 

Necessity for supporting The American Humane Asso- 
ciation 

Starting new and invigorating dead organizations 

Value of scrap books 

Hit-and-run drivers 

Best type of annual meeting 

Case records 

Free clinics 

Seeing-eye dogs: How to help the blind, secure permis- 
sion for dogs to accompany afflicted owners on trains, 
buses, street cars, and in hotels, restaurants, etc. 

Rodeos 

Bull fights 

Roadside zoos 

Bestowal of medals 

The wife’s part in a one-man society 

Uniforms for agents 

Proper type of ambulances 

How to find lost dogs 

Poisoning cases 

Foster mothers 

Should we place females 

Recognition of services of volunteer workers 

Radio broadcasts 

Care of Pets columns in newspapers 


It is the purpose of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston to enlarge and elaborate summer courses 
to possibly include topics relating to children as 
well as animals. Our humane education programs 
are more and more bringing even the strictly 
animal societies to a closer association with prob- 
lems involving children, and such a development 
would emphasize the practicability of keeping 
child and animal protection under one banner. 
It is a big undertaking to finance and develop 
Amrita Island to the point where it will function 
according to the fashion and plan in the minds of 
its sponsors. A very limited fund is at present 
available for this purpose and it is hoped that 
people throughout the nation will see in this a 
movement worthy of their liberal contributions 
and bequests. On the occasion of his first and 
only visit to Amrita Island, Mr. Nathaniel J. 
Walker, whose recent death leaves a place in The 
American Humane Association which will be hard 
to fill acceptably, stated that he felt the project 
would advance the whole humane program at least 
twenty years. This statement must not be lightly 
considered. There are dozens of small societies 
scattered throughout the country suffering for the 
lack of trained personnel. There are hundreds of 
localities boasting not even in name, a society for 


the prevention of cruelty to children or animals. 
Our aim should be a humane organization in every 
county in every state, operating under the direc- 
tion of a fully trained executive. No sane person 
will question the need for them. What better 
task can be assigned anyone than to seek to absorb 
some of the splendidly college trained young men 
and women who are at present working with a pick 
and shovel and at other menial tasks, or not work- 
ing at all, by developing the field and at the same 
time training them to effectively carry on the 
work which at present engages the talents of a 
pitifully few men and women, many of them of 
advanced years and others rapidly growing old? 
The medical profession is overcrowded—hun- 
dreds of young lawyers are picking up crumbs to 
enable them to eke out an existence—unemployed 
school teachers are almost as numerous as school 
children and all the while there exists this need 
for the expansion of child and animal welfare work 
and for hundreds of young people to carry it on. 
We see in Amrita Island a start in revolutioniz- 
ing a dignified and much needed profession. The 
original idea of training teachers so they in turn 
will be properly enthused and equipped to carry 
on humane teaching, correlating it with existing 
studies, has not been lost sight of, but a few years, 
much work, intelligent study and a large sum of 


money will be necessary to bring it all to life. 
“A mighty maze! But not without a plan.” 


PoprE 


Prayer for Haven 


When thoughtless winds cut sharp across 
The yards, and beat down fences old, 

And every corner of the earth 

Seems shriveled with the frost and cold; 

Oh Lord, protect all little beasts, 

The mother cats with frightened cries, 

Small dogs who crouch against locked doors 
With dead faith watching from their eyes. 


Grant them some haven, welcome place, 
Or take them with You, to warm roads: 
The horses gaunt and blanketless, 
With sunken sides and heavy loads; 
The dogs and cats whose lives were made 
To fit a home, until life ends. 
Oh Lord, make us remember in the cold— 
Make us protect these wordless friends! 
E. Harriett DoNnLeEvy, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1936 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


All New England Societies, Please Note 
MEETING of the Massachusetts State 


Federation of Humane Societies has been 

arranged at League headquarters for 
December 4th at 2 pw. An invitation has been 
extended to all New England organizations, to 
send representatives for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not a Federation to include Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island should be undertaken 
in place of the existing organization. 

Our problems are so interlocked and related 
as to almost force a closer relationship with each 
other. The local live stock market is supplied 
from all this region. Old horses are sent from 
Rhode Island to Boston auctions. Dogs are 
stolen from one state and shipped into another 
to be sold. We should strive for uniform state 
laws and help one another secure desirable and 
much needed legislation to protect animals. 
Definite school programs should be inaugurated 
and fostered. Smaller societies should be helped 
by those larger and better entrenched, and in 
those areas where no work has been undertaken, 
we should combine and see that something is 
done about it. It hurts a lame horse quite as 
much to be forced to work in an outlying section 
of Maine as in Connecticut. The agony of a 
starving dog is just the same in one place as in 
another. No one organization should spread it- 
self out so thinly over a wide territory as to im- 
pair its usefulness within the confines of what is 
considered its own field of activity, but that does 
not mean that help should not be given outside 
its Jurisdiction, both in the interest of building 
a stronger local society and in helping with local 
problems until sufficient strength has been mus- 
tered at home to take care of them. 

Come, New England, let’s pull together and 
show the rest of the country what is to be gained 
by close codperation. We owe it to every living 
creature within our borders! 


David Smiley, Jr., is completing his work for 
the season in the interest of wood tick extermina- 
tion on Martha’s Vineyard. Dr. Marshall Hertig 
is directing this activity and will continue labora- 
tory research through the winter months. Mr. 
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Smiley plans to continue his field work in the 
spring. This is a tremendously important proj- 
ect and deserves our united support. 


Consider The Children 


We are referring to the practice, all too general, 
of requiring children to bring their own pet ani- 
mals to the Animal Rescue League to be put 
away. When an animal is injured or sick beyond 
the possibility of recovery, or is unwanted for any 
reason, the kindest and most thoughtful act is to 
have it humanely disposed of, but to subject chil- 
dren, even boys of 17 or 18 years of age, to the 
painful necessity of personally handing them over 
to the man who is charged with the unpleasant 
task of taking lives, is to unnecessarily shock and 
grieve beyond the power of words to describe. 

This is written at the earnest solicitation of our 
receptionist, Mrs. Kathryn Austin, who meets 
these children and tries to comfort them after they 
have relinquished their pets. She sees the last 
lingering look between a boy and his dog, and 
seeks to check the sobs which come from broken 
hearts. She wants parents to know that the 
Animal Rescue League much prefers to call for 
animals which otherwise would be brought in by 
children and the animal itself will, in a great ma- 
jority of cases, ride more comfortably in one of 
the League’s ambulances. The separation will 
be less painful, if it takes place in the privacy of 
the home, and the youngsters will be saved the 
strain of public display of emotion. 


Mrs. Stephen A. Days of Monument Beach, 
Massachusetts, while out motoring recently, saw 
a skunk with its head caught in a bottle. She 
immediately stopped her car and went to its 
rescue. Speaking gently to reassure it, she 
grasped it firmly by the shoulders and wrenched 
the bottle from off its head, when it ambled peace- 
ably away, doubtless most grateful to its rescuer 
for saving it from an agonizing death by suffoca- 
tion. Mrs. Days is greatly to be commended for 
her brave and humane act. 

Few women there are, or men either, who would 
have had her courage, but with her kind heart for 
all living things, she could not refuse to help one 
in such dire need. 
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Nathaniel J. Walker 


T IS a sad duty to record within these pages 
| the passing of Nathaniel J. Walker, until the 
day of his death, Sunday, October 11, Secre- 
tary and General Manager of The American Hu- 
mane Association. Forty-three years, all of his 
business life, were spent in the service of under- 
privileged children and mistreated animals. As 
stated in a simple tribute written by Sydney H. 
Coleman, President of The American Humane 
Association: 


“He first came into humane work in 1893 as a member 
of the staff of the Mohawk and Hudson River Humane 
Society of Albany, at that time under the Presidency 
of the late Dr. William O. Stillman. While still in his 
twenties, he was appointed Superintendent of the local 
Humane Society and continued in that capacity until 
1924. He succeeded to the Presidency on the death 
of Dr. Stillman and served with great credit until 1929 
when he resigned to take his place with the Association 
as its General Manager. 

“In 1908, Mr. Walker was first elected Secretary of 
The American Humane Association at its New Orleans 
meeting and remained in that position until his death. 
Perhaps no one in the United States had as large a 
correspondence with humanitarians as he did in his 
work as Secretary and General Manager. All who 
wrote him knew of his promptness in replying to every 
request for information and aid. His genial, friendly 
letters have been cherished by thousands and scores 
of local societies have been encouraged to do a bigger 
and better work because of his influence and aid. 
Those of us who knew him as a friend and co-worker 


held him in the highest esteem and valued his judgment 
as sane and practical at all times. In his quiet but 
forceful way he carried through many years of suc- 
cessful work and left an impress on humane activities 
that will not be forgotten.” 

Our sorrow is great and our hearts go out to 
Mrs. Walker in these lonely hours. In the early 
days with the Mohawk and Hudson River 
Society, Mrs. Walker worked shoulder to shoulder 
with her husband and for years has been with 
him at all national conventions. She took great 
pride in each succeeding advancement in the 
work which filled his whole adult life and hers, 
and we can hope for her the comfort which must 
come from knowing that “she too has served” in 
a very active sense. The Animal Rescue League 
of Boston wants Mrs. Walker, her sons and 
daughter, to know it sympathizes with them in 
the loss of a husband and father who always lived 
up to the highest expectation of all who knew him. 


William E. Potter 
A NOTHER great soul has gone from us in the 


person of William E. Potter, for many 

years President of the Lowell Humane 
Society and a tower of strength to all Massachu- 
setts animal welfare organizations. 

He gave of his substance as well as his personal 
time and strength, and could the animal creation 
speak, it would call him blessed. Mr. Potter 
passed away at his home in Lowell in October. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston extends 
deepest sympathy to his surviving sisters and to 
the members and friends and staff of the Lowell 
Humane Society. 


Dwight F. Dunn 


TILL another devoted friend has gone on. 
S Dwight F. Dunn, who has resided in Rome 
for many years, became a Life Member of 
our League years ago when he read a copy of our 
paper, sent to him by friends of Mrs. Smith. Mr. 
Dunn was a member of the Rome Society, and 
every day or two he and his devoted servants went 
to the Pantheon to feed stray cats. He kept many 
fine white Angora cats in his apartment, where a 
room and outdoor runway were especially fitted 
up for their comfort. When a cat died it was his 
practice to purchase a Life Membership in its 
memory. He remembered the League generously 
in his will. While Mrs. Smith lived she carried on 
a delightful correspondence with Mr. Dunn and 
this was continued by Miss Phillips. 
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PROGRESS IN HUMANE EDUCATION 
By B. Maude Phillips 


We invite thoughtful consideration of the importance of Preventing Cruelty. Jt is far more important 
and far reaching than Prosecution after an act of cruelty has been committed. 


leaflet entitled “Crime in the Beginning” 

which we wish could be thoughtfully 
read by every man, woman and child in the 
country. She has furnished the League with a 
limited number of copies. A few remain to be 
distributed and we shall be glad to furnish copies 
on request, until the supply is exhausted. The 
leaflet deals with crime in its very inception, be- 
ginning with the lessons often unintentionally 
taught by the mother. It touches on nursery 
rhymes which amuse, but at the same time tend 
to develop thoughtless if not brutal tendencies; 
it warns against supplying the child with toys, 
such as whips, guns and swords, and against mov- 
ing pictures which might glorify crime in the 
minds of susceptible children. 

On the other hand, the leaflet touches upon 
healthy pursuits such as feeding and studying 
birds and care of pets. A concluding paragraph 
in the leaflet quotes as follows from reports made 
before a Senate Committee upon “Character 
Education”: 


Me SARAH J. EDDY has prepared a 


“The home, the church and other agencies in con- 
tact with children have a major responsibility for the 
character training of youth. Nevertheless, the public 
school system is the only government-supported agency 
through which deficiencies in the training of children 
may be remedied; the public school must do the job 
if character building efforts are to be conducted and 
coordinated.” 


We subscribe to that most heartily and are 
proud of the small part we play through our 
marionettes and lectures in the schools of Boston 
and vicinity. Our little stringed characters con- 
tinue to hold the attention of the children and 
we receive evidence every day, in one form or 
another, that the lessons Peter Rabbit and fellow 
rompsters teach, are lasting. John of the Woods 
is not ready for presentation, but Little Red 
Riding Hood and Hansel and Gretel, in addition 
to Peter Rabbit are busy as usual. Tanya, a 
Christmas play, is offered during the Yuletide 
season. We are often asked if we do not grow 
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everlastingly tired of our own offerings and a 
negative answer amazes our questioners. The 
reason is that the text is changing continuously 
in some respect or other. For example; the hunt- 
ing season is again upon us with all the unpleasant 
features which follow the combination of the 
“game hog,’ or mentally incompetent or im- 
mature, and a gun, and now above all times, we 
emphasize through Hansel and Gretel the glories 
of the camera as compared with a rifle, sling shot 
or gun. Hunting is as old as the hills and hun- 
dreds of otherwise good fellows indulge in it, and 
we never expect to end it. However, we can and 
do labor to prevent the taking of life from assum- 
ing the aspects of an approved sport in the youth- 
ful mind and we encourage them to carry “The 
Sportsman’s Prayer,” taken from the magazine, 
Field and Stream, and popularized by Wilford 
E. Sanderson at the Amrita Island Conference, 
to older brothers, fathers and uncles and others 
who hunt and who will continue to do so as regu- 
larly as the open season rolls around. We feel 
that making them the mouthpiece which urges 
consideration for sentient life is the best way of 
assuring their personal non-participation in the 
kill and the chase. The Sportsman’s Prayer 
reads: “Let me shoot clean, kill clean; and if I 
can’t kill clean, please, Lord, let me miss clean.” 

You will be interested in knowing that Miss 
Olie Nicholson, whose work is with the children 
of the criminal colony in India, and who studied 
under Miss Jean Mardin and accompanied us to 
the schools for practical experience in marionette 
manipulation while in America, is using our 
method for teaching better things to youngsters 
whose environment and training from birth have 
tended to make them thieves and worse. We 
wish we could reproduce her letter in full, but 
quote one passage which indicates the practical 
way she extracts the last beneficial ounce from her 
marionette program: “Now, daily, from six to 
seven P.M., I have a class in making and manipu- 
lating marionettes. It is composed of boys from 
the home who have been trustworthy and have 
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not absconded or stolen or done any of those 
things we are trying to prevent.” To Miss 
Nicholson, in the far-off settlement of Sholapur, 
India, we extend our greetings and our hope that 
through her and her chosen medium, the possi- 
bilities of a better life, which in turn will influence 
others, will unfold in the minds of her 1,200 little 
charges. 

We are frequently asked to furnish puppets and 
copies of our plays to other humane organizations. 
Truly we wish it were possible to pass on not only 
the text and characters, but the ability to manip- 
ulate them as well, but without the latter the 
plays and dramatis personae are useless. How- 
ever, we nurse the secret hope that when Amrita 
Island is firmly established as the seat of learning 
in all things humane the making and operation of 
marionettes and the compilation and teaching 
of suitable productions will not be omitted. 


Ranpoupy, New Hamesuire, 
October 15, 1936. 
Ever since receiving from you my dear Scottie No. 
3927 I have wanted to send you something more toward 
your great work and am enclosing a check at this time. 
Everyone loves “Laddie” and he is a lover of hu- 


manity. When people pass the house without calling, 
he cries. Friends have said he would take a personality 
prize. We are very grateful to the League for bringing 


us together. I am enclosing his picture which shows 
him to be part Scottie, part imp and wholly darling! 
Sincerely yours, 


THEODORA BurBANK (signed) 


Are there any stray animals in your neighbor- 


hood? We will catch them with your codperation. 
Has your dog or cat stopped eating? Find out 
why. 


Our animal clinic is free for those who cannot 
pay. 


A Dog in Every Home? 


Pals 
By MAE NORTON Morris 


in 
The Dog’s Scrap Book 


When I see a boy who hasn’t a dog, 
Or a dog that hasn’t a boy— 

I think of the lot they are missing 
Of frolic and genuine joy. 


Some parents think dogs are a nuisance, 
Just something to bark and annoy— 
They can’t know how badly a boy needs a dog 
Or how sadly a dog needs a boy. 


RRUER words never were written, yet we 

are constrained to disagree with the slogan: 

A Dog in Every Home, adopted by the pro- 

moters of National Dog Week, recently observed. 
Our reasons? 

We have in mind those homes where children 
are permitted to maul and abuse a dog or kitten 
to their hearts’ content. 

We are aware of the homes where the pet is 
fed, if any scraps are left over when the family 
meal is complete—not otherwise. 

We remember those short ropes and chains 
holding a dog in a confined space in the hot 
summer sun, with no water 

and 

The same setting when wintry blasts are 
blowing. 

We are continually releasing dogs from dark 
cellars and damp sheds and from under porches. 

We could not approve of placing just any kind 
of a dog in tenement buildings, without even a 
grass plot to relieve the situation; 

Nor the dog forced to go day after day without 
exercise because his owner cannot or does not 
bother to give him an airing. 

Nor the dog which is compelled to remain con- 
fined in a room or two all day, every day, while his 
folks are away earning a living, playing bridge or 
otherwise occupied. 

Theoretically the slogan appeals, but a dog in 
every home would mean countless more to stray 
away to become lost. 

The average dog remains loyal to his folks in 
any home, however humble or uncomfortable, 
and wags his tail in appreciation for every crumb 
and every attention shown him, but that doesn’t 
remedy the situation. 

A better slogan would be: Every Home Fit To 
Contain a Dog. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1936 
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LIVE STOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


We again emphasize that this title is just another term for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


HE photograph above needs explanation. 

It is not the interior of a butcher shop, but 

is a picture of the interior of a tent erected 
on one of the main thoroughfares of the Eastern 
States Exposition at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
last month. The display cases do not contain 
cuts of meat for sale, but samples of otherwise 
expensive roasts, loins, shoulders, and chops which 
have been rendered unfit for human consumption, 
due to bruises inflicted upon the living animals 
by clubs and whips in the hands of men who had 
them in charge from the time they left the farm 
until they reached the packing house; by bruises 
resulting from bad loading practices, overcrowd- 
ing, lack of suitable partitions, improper bed- 
ding and other things almost too numerous to 
mention in trucks and stock cars; by broken 
bones produced by improper loading and un- 
loading chutes or no chutes at all, forcing the 
animal to jump or causing it to fall from high 
places; by other improper practices which would 
require a book to relate, causing monetary loss: — 
improper feeding and watering, careless driv- 
ing of live stock trucks, shippmg of imma- 
ture lambs and calves, unsanitary conditions in 


stock pens, spreading infection and disease, ete. 

The question has been raised: Why does an 
animal welfare organization interest itself in 
monetary loss in raising and handling live stock? 
We are reminded of the crude maxim—the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach—and we 
follow with one of our own—the way to a man’s 
head is through his pocketbook;—and if he will 
do those things which save him financial loss by 
preventing bruises and broken bones, which at 
the same time make for the comfort of his beast, 
and if he will refrain from careless handling for 
the same selfish reason, he is preventing cruelty 
to animals just as truly as though he had more 
mercy in his heart. 

This demonstration of bruised and otherwise 
damaged meat on the part of the Eastern States 
Livestock Loss Prevention Association, the 
founding of which organization, under the leader- 
ship of the Animal Rescue League, was fully cov- 
ered in the August issue of Our Fourroorep 
Frienps, was arranged for the purpose of impress- 
ing upon the farmer, trucker, railroad handler and 
stock yard and packing houses that bruised meat 
results in loss, part of which is paid by everyone 
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concerned, from the stock raiser to the ulti- 
mate consumer, and we feel that objective was 
obtained. 

The exhibits themselves were furnished 
without cost by John P. Squire Company and 
the New England Dressed Meat & Wool Com- 
pany through the codperation of Dr. Edgar A. 
Crossman, Inspector in Charge Tuberculosis 
Eradication, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Dr. Ralph F. Vermilya, Inspector in 
Charge Meat Inspection, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, whose permission had to be ob- 
tained before the meat, officially condemned as 
being unfit for food purposes, could be taken 
from the respective packing houses. The 
packing houses also furnished lecturers to ex- 
plain the acts and reasons which caused the 
damage and suffering on the part of the living 
animal. C.V. Hill Company of Trenton, New 
Jersey, furnished without cost the display cases 
and refrigeration for the whole week of the 
Fair. Willis H. Hoyt, Norfolk County Agri- 
cultural School at Walpole, furnished students 
from the various agricultural schools located 
around Springfield, who distributed fifteen thou- 
sand pieces of literature to interested visitors. 
The Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 
through Commissioner Murphy, provided with- 
out cost the tent and prominent space upon which 
to locate it. The League supplied the literature 
and decorations and also erected within the tent 
a full-sized loading chute and a smaller model 
chute and stock yard in which all the corners 
were rounded in the interest of preventing injury 
to confined animals. All the posts except one, 
and all other protuberances, such as a watering 
trough and feeding pen, are on the outside of the 
enclosure. The lone post, which had to be in the 
pen, was encased in a heavy truck tire, which 
acted as a cushion to prevent injury to any animal 
thrown against it. We are indebted for this idea 
to Dr. W. J. Embree, live stock agent for the 
New York Central Railroad branch at Columbus, 
Ohio, and at present guiding the destinies, in a 
large measure, of the Ohio Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Association. 

This whole exhibit was the result of a number 
of meetings in Boston and one in Amherst, at- 
tended by: 


C. Jessie Cook, New York Central Lines 

Joseph C. Cort, Mass. Dept. of Agriculture 

Dr. Edgar A. Crossman, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Prof. H. B. Ellenberger, University of Vermont 


MODERN LOADING CHUTE AND PEN 


Prof. H. L. Garrigus, Connecticut State College 

W. H. Gould, Boston & Albany Railroad 

Willis H. Hoyt, Norfolk County Agricultural School 
James G. Kennedy, John P. Squire Company 

Prof. John E. Ladd, Rhode Island State College 
Com. H. H. Murphy, Mass. Dept. of Agriculture 

Dr. Harrie Peirce, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Prof. V. A. Rice, Massachusetts State College 
Charles F. Riordan, Mass. Dept. of Agriculture 
James Rose, N. E. Dressed Meat & Wool Company 
Robert F. Sellar, Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Prof. Richard F. Talbot, University of Maine 

Prof. Loring V. Tirrell, University of New Hampshire 
Lester T. Tompkins, Mass. Dept. of Agriculture 

Dr. Ralph F. Vermilya, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 
James G. Watson, New England Homestead 
Marjorie L. Wyman, Animal Rescue League of Boston 
Hobart H. Young, Pennsylvania Railroad 


Professor H. R. Smith, Manager of the National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Board, visited the 
League on October 16th, and was much impressed 
by the progress we have made in New England. 
He pledged his whole-hearted support to our or- 
ganization and with us visualizes the establish- 
ment of similar associations all over the United 
States in the interest of eliminating, as much as 
possible, live stock loss, which has been variously 
estimated to amount to somewhere between thirty 
and forty million dollars annually. The first 
live stock loss prevention association was organ- 
ized in Ohio four or five years ago, and a second 
is in process of formation in the State of Iowa. 
New England is third, and if present progress is 
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maintained will soon be the leader in this venture 
in the interest of saving both money and suffering. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Animal Rescue League, Mr. Sellar outlined 
our activities which have resulted in two major 
departures from routine animal 
welfare work. We refer to the 
establishment of the Eastern 
States Livestock Loss Preven- 
tion Association and the de- 
velopment of Amrita Island as 
a training center for those truly 
interested in prevention of 
cruelty to animals, and he asked 
for an expression of approval 
or disapproval of our participa- 
tion in the broader program. 
The seal of unanimous com- 
mendation was placed upon the 
broader effort. We should be 
greatly interested in learning 
from every reader of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS whether or not 


OF CATS & OF S" JEROME 
A RHYME FR CAT-LOVERS 


feels it is ministering to the family as well as 
the beast. 

This is just one of the little-known construc- 
tive phases of the work of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. 


Helen Keller is reported to 
have said: “Were my Maker 
to grant me a single glance 
through these sightless eyes of 
mine, I would without question 
choose to see first a child, then 
a dog.” 


The Woodpeckers’ Larder 
From World Youth 
NGINEERS and linemen 
K of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company in 


California are sorely troubled 
by woodpeckers which persist 


the Animal Rescue League is 
properly living up to what is 
expected of it from those who, 
through their gifts, bequests 
and moral support, make its 
work possible. It does not 
take much time or effort to 
write a card or short letter and 
you as a partner in this great 
enterprize of making this world 
a better dwelling place for 
creatures dependent upon us 
for care and comfort are en- 
titled to a voice in determining 
the path to be followed. May 
our directors hear from you, 
please? 


A Rest Farm for Horses 


VACATION once a year 
is as necessary to a hard- 


working horse as to a 
human being. 
For the animal belonging to 


Nant Jerome in his study 
Kept a bug— BIG cat >> 
Its always mn his pictures , 
(ich its feet upon the mat—— 
Did he give t milk to drink , 
Ina china dish? e+ OP 
(hen it came to Fridays 
Did he gwe tt fish? GR 
FJ lost my little cat +3 
i fe Sie \ ee 
I Should as mt Jeremy— 
What to do about i) yee? 
I should aslz Saint Jeremy 
fust because of’ that——3#+ 
hes the only Saint I know 
Char kept a pussy cat—#* 


Jessie Bayes. 


in drilling power line poles full 
of holes and using them as ware- 
houses for their supplies. The 
industrious birds spend most 
of each day during the entire 
summer, evidently striving for 
a championship to see which 
can drill the greatest number 
of holes to a pole. The count 
goes away up in the hundreds. 
In the fall the woodpeckers 
gather acorns and wedge them 
in the holes so tightly that 
watchful squirrels, very fond of 
acorns, cannot pry them out 
although they make many an 
attempt. 

The woodpeckers do not eat 
the acorns, but bide their time 
until spring, when the warm 
weather hatches little white 
worms from the insect eggs 
which were laid in the acorns 
months before. Then the birds 
return to their feast and the 


a poor man depending upon the joint labor of 
himself and his horse, the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston maintains a rest farm with good pas- 
tures in Dedham, Massachusetts. 

By helping the owner keep his horse in condi- 
tion to do a profitable day’s work, the League 


next generation carries on the process. 

Any number of protective devices have been 
employed, for it is both expensive and trouble- 
some to constantly replace the poles which the 
woodpeckers destroy, but thus far the canny 
birds have outwitted the humans. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Casestreated third quarter 1936...............00. 
Telephone calls third quarter 1936................ 1,470 


ITH the approach of cold weather, our 
\) \ ‘pets will require more food than in the hot 
months of summer. Some vegetables 
may be added to the diet of mature pets that are 
developing a tendency toward being underweight. 
Growing puppies and kittens should, of course, 
live largely upon fresh raw animal products, to 
which some cod liver oil has been added, during 
the rapidly growing months. Dogs and cats will 
be helped if given a teaspoonful of cod liver oil 
occasionally during the cold months of the year, 
because it helps to compensate for lack of sun- 
shine. 


Biting Dogs 

We are continually called upon to give counsel 
in biting cases involving both dogs and cats. 
There is a law in this Commonwealth which de- 
mands that animals which have bitten people 
shall be kept under observation for a period of 
fourteen days subsequent to the date of biting. 
This is a very wise regulation, because it elimi- 
nates the possibility of infection by rabies. We 
know that animals are capable of transmitting 
this disease for a few days before symptoms of 
the disease are apparent, but it is also true that 
any animal that is well for fourteen days after a 
biting stands no chance of having infected its 
victim. 

We encounter no little difficulty as regards the 
observance of this law. The owner of a biting 
dog, not understanding the rabies situation, often 
becomes alarmed and brings his dog to the Animal 
Rescue League, or to one of its branches, to be 
destroyed. We are very careful to ask him if his 
dog has bitten anyone, but many times the person 
bringing it to us, fearing that he will get himself 
into trouble by giving the correct information, 
denies it and states that he does not want it any 
more, or gives some similar excuse. If the dog 
appears to be snappy in disposition and not suit- 
able to be placed in a new home, we dispose of it. 

Then, within a few days some official from the 
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Board of Health inquires whether or not we have 
received a dog owned by such and such a person, 
and informs us that the animal has bitten some- 
one and should be quarantined. Sometimes this 
call comes too late, with the result that the person 
bitten is advised to take the Pasteur treatment to 
eliminate the possibility of his contracting rabies. 
This is an unpleasant ordeal which in the vast 
majority of cases would be unnecessary if the per- 
son bringing the dog to us would be honest and 
admit the bite. It is hoped that our readers will 
help by spreading information as to why we hold 
dogs that have bitten people and why they should 
be held. It is not the fault of the owner, many 
times, and generally not the fault of the dog, but 
the owner is at fault and in violation of the law 
and the cause of much needless suffering when he 
deliberately misinforms us, thereby authorizing 
us to dispose of a vicious dog on the assumption 
that no one has been bitten. 


We have been unusually busy in the clinic dur- 
ing the past few months. In fact, the number of 
patients cared for each day is just as many as two 
veterinarians can possibly handle. We urge that 
routine surgical work be brought to us in the 
morning of week days, with the animals properly 
fasted, so that they may be operated during the 
forenoon and given time to recover and be ready 
to trot out under their own power the same day. 
Spaying, dental work, as many fracture cases and 
castrations as possible, in fact, everything of a 
surgical nature must be brought to us between 
9:30 a.m. and 10:30 a.m. on week days other than 
Saturday. We do nothing but emergency sur- 
gery on Saturday. By insisting upon this routine 
we have been able to take care of most of our 
surgery in a minimum of time. 


We are always confronted more or less with 
canine distemper, but this year it is especially 
bad. We are seeing a very high percentage of 
neglected cases being complicated by meningitis. 
Persons having young susceptible dogs should 
watch them with extreme care for symptoms of 
this dread disease, especially at its outset when it 

(Continued on page 24) 
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A LITTLE PET DOG REVERTS TO THE WILD 


r YHIS is a true story and we want you to hear 
it, because we think it remarkable and be- 
cause it may encourage someone else, losing 

a little dog in some such way, not to too easily 

give up hope of recovering it. 

The dog of which we write is a Belgian Griffon, 
weighs about seven pounds, is over seven years 
old, and had never been far from his owner’s side 
in his life. He is very nervous and timid; a poor 
feeder too, often having to be coaxed to eat, and 
even fed by hand. You will say he was spoiled. 
Perhaps so, but very sweet and affectionate, and 
his owner loves him dearly. 

Well, one evening last summer—July 11th—the 
car in which he and his mistress were riding was 
in an accident. In the excitement of a gathering 
crowd, police sirens blowing and flashing lights, 
the dog jumped out and darted into the woods 
in the dark. The place was in the cranberry bog 
district amid ponds and pine woods, a wild section 
with few inhabitants. 

The next day a great search was started. 
Many people from the neighborhood of Duxbury, 
Kingston and even Plymouth took part, some 
hoping to win the reward and some to restore the 
poor little dog to his grieving mistress. During 
the next three weeks he was seen a number of 
times, but was very wild. Probably the searchers 
had frightened him. Everything was done that 
could be thought of; food put near the cabin where 
he had been seen the first night, calling him 
through the woods, even having a Canadian 
woodsman search for miles through underbrush 
and bogs. A lady, whose husband owns the bogs 
in that section, asked their gangs of workmen to 
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throw out scraps from their midday meal. This 
undoubtedly kept the dog alive through August. 
But until September 4th he was not seen again 
and hope was abandoned. Then, on that day, 
two men walking in the woods suddenly spied 
poor Gosse in an opening. They said he stood 
trembling and was a mere skeleton, but ran when 
they spoke. 

That night the lady began putting out food 
again near her garage, and the workman, Alfred 
Mattilla, who lives in the cabin, began to set a 
trap. The trap was a dog kennel baited with 
meat. He caught a skunk first, which soon be- 
came so tame that it ran in the kennel all the 
time, so it was necessary to catch and confine it. 
Then he found a kitten in the trap, and a few 
days later his catch was a large cat. 

Meanwhile the man scattered popcorn all 
about, which was always gone by morning, and 
he had the impression that something was sleeping 
in his shed, for there was a little depression, like a 
nest, in a box of hay. Whatever the visitor was, 
it must have come late and gone early, for he 
never saw it. But he had seen the little wraith of 
a dog in the woods twice, so he kept on baiting 
his trap nightly. Then, one night he heard a 
noise and ran out, only to see the dog dash out 
of the trap! The door had not closed tightly 
enough to hold him. A dreadful disappointment 
as you can imagine, and the lady said, “Oh, now 
we shall never catch him, for he will be afraid to 
go in the trap again.” “No,” said Alfred, “we 
shall get him for he is starving.” This time the 
trap was baited with freshly cooked liver and 
Alfred sat up to watch! At eleven o’clock the 
trap door fell and the dog was inside! This was 
October 2nd. 

Strangely enough, although he had grown so 
wild after living nearly three months in the woods, 
the little fellow seemed glad to be under a roof 
once more. He jumped on the bed and slept there 
quietly. Next morning his owner, Mrs. Arthur 
T. Cabot, known by many readers of Our Four- 
FOOTED FrrEenpDs, was notified and the meeting be- 
tween them was touching to see. The dog 
screamed with joy when he heard her voice calling 
him, jumped into her arms, licked her face and 
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when she got up, he caught her skirt in his mouth. 
It seemed as if he could not let her go out of his 
sight. 

This is a true story, unusual and almost impos- 
sible as it'seems. Yet there is so much more that 
we can only guess at. What fright this tiny 
creature, unused to any privation or exposure, 
must have suffered! Hunger, fear of thunder- 
storms and foxes and big dogs in those lonely bogs 
and woods! 

It seems miraculous to think he could have 
survived. And weare grateful to the Kind Provi- 
dence that watched over him and restored him to 
us. 


“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and one 
of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father.”—Matt: 10-29. 

ALick THORP 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


UMMER has gone. With it have gone many 
transient visitors and—one would like to 
believe—all their household pets. Unfortu- 

nately, we have evidence that some thoughtless 
owners still leave their animals behind. 

A small black dog wearing a collar but no license 
tag was reported one September afternoon by 
some workmen. He had haunted the spot all day 
where they were building, and fortunately they 
took pity on him, fed him, then turned him over 
to our West Harwich agent. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that he may have been lost, not deserted. 
No indication of an attempt to recover him was 
apparent, however, so after several days had 
elapsed we found a good home for him in a family 
which had long eagerly awaited just such a dog. 

In the case of a handsome Persian cat, abandon- 
ment seemed apparent, but may not have been 
intentional. Cats have a tendency, we realize, 
to hide or keep out of the way during the excite- 
ment attendant upon moving. Known to have 
belonged to certain summer residents, and after 
their departure to have strayed to a nearby farm- 
house, it was there taken in by the kind owners. 
Presently, a member of the latter family arrived 
from a distance and gladly bore it away with her. 

So in these two cases at least, the tragedy of a 
dog running bewildered in futile pursuit of his 
fleeing owners, or a cat finding refuge only in the 
wilderness, was averted. 


At a meeting of a local woman’s club which the 
writer recently had the pleasure of addressing, the 
question was asked whether organizations such as 
ours do not increase rather than decrease the 
number of deserted animals. The reason in the 
speaker’s mind being, of course, that some persons 
say or think, “Let the Animal Welfare people 
look out for the strays.” We were glad to be able 
to reply that our experience has proved the con- 
trary. True to Mrs. Smith’s belief when she 
founded our League, innumerable unwanted ani- 
mals have been brought to our Cape Receiving 
Stations which an owner would otherwise have 
left to starve, or else by some clumsy method, 
have attempted to put out of the world. 

As we come and go nowadays, we are frequently 
stopped by some person who wishes to speak of 
a dog or cat obtained from the League, or to say 
a word of appreciation concerning our agents or 
the work in general. 

Not long ago a friend came for the special pur- 
pose of giving testimony regarding her personal 
experience. The time had come, she said, when 
her old dog, friend and companion for thirteen 
years, was reaching the end of his days. ‘To take 
him home with her would only have delayed the 
inevitable, so she sent for our agent, and his kind- 
ness, understanding, and efficiency were such that 
not only was her own burden lightened, but the 
true significance of our work was revealed to her. 

Another friend and member of our Branch sent 
us a clipping from the editorial page of a New 
York paper entitled “The Day of St. Francis.” 
It seems that “for several autumns a growing 
effort has been made in England to celebrate a 
‘world day for animals’ along with that of St. 
Francis on October 4, since no occasion could be 
more appropriate. Whoever has something of 
his eloquence and wide compassion is asked to be 
‘the voice of the voiceless’ speaking as boldly as 
he did against cruelties inflicted upon other beings 
by indifferent or pitiless mankind. On this day 
the Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping Cam- 
paign find new recruits, a white list of furs in- 
nocent of the steel trap is distributed far and near 
—Franciscan passages from the books of Gals- 
worthy, Chesterton, Shaw, Wells, and other vigor- 
ous and appealing champions of animals are re- 
printed. As his sympathy extended beyond the 
limits of humanity to envelop the whole brute 
creation and all visible nature, so his yearly festi- 
val should be universal. To a real Franciscan, 
kindness is as natural as breathing, but others 
who perhaps have not thought what they do, may 
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wake up on this day, it is said, and struck by the 
Franciscan justice, find themselves changed, as he 
did, so they can never again go comfortably in- 
different.” 

So on these days of Indian summer, in field and 
wood or in the market place, one may well believe 
St. Francis still communes with his brothers and 
sisters, the sun and wind, the birds and fourfooted 
beasts of creation. A heartening thought, that 
by lending a listening ear or by touching the hem 
of his garment mankind may catch and forever 
keep something of his vision. 

Marcaret Morse Corrin, 
Director. 
HArRWICHPORT 


OUR INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


RCHIBALD MacDONALD, Chief Inspec- 
tor, says: 
Live stock coming into the local markets 
are in better condition than they have been in a 
long time. There has been an abundance of out- 
door feed locally, which is the explanation insofar 
as it affects part of the stock. 

Our horse work has been heavy during the 
past quarter. To give a cross-section picture, 
we will mention just a few typical cases: 

Complaint from a Sherborn resident: “Horse 
screams each time he is saddled and pants piti- 
fully after being ridden.” 

We found a bay gelding 16 years old, in fair 
flesh, weighing about 1,100 pounds, suffering 
from laryngitis and heaves, sometimes caused by 
feeding musty and dirty hay and oats. The 
condition was incurable and the animal was des- 
troyed. 

Complaint from Lynnfield: “Horse with sore 
back being ridden.” 

This was a brown mare, 12 years old, weighing 
950 pounds, thin, with a very sore back and fis- 
tulas withers. Through neglect, the condition 
had become chronic and we destroyed the animal. 

Complaint: “A Holbrook farmer sold a horse 
to a man in Weymouth. It would stagger and 
fall down while ploughing.” 

This was a gray gelding 30 years old, weighing 
1,300 pounds, and very thin. Due to an attack 
of pleurisy, both lungs had become badly afflicted 
and breathing, to say nothing of working, was 


very painful. This horse was likewise destroyed. 

Complaint: “A lame and otherwise unfit horse 
being worked in Holbrook.” 

We found a gray mare 20 years old, thin, weigh- 
ing 1,100 pounds with knuckled, dislocated fet- 
lock joints, a chronic condition. The horse was 
destroyed. 

Complaint: “A garbage collector, using a horse 
with very sore back.” 

We found a black gelding 22 years old, weighing 
1,400 pounds, in fair flesh, suffering with three 
galls on his back. The saddle was pressing into 
two of the sores, one of which had formed a cavity 
one-half inch deep. We had this horse taken 
from work, treated under our supervision and 
kept from being used until completely healed and 
fit, and prosecuted the owner in the Hingham 
court. He was found guilty and the horse placed 
under our surveillance for an indefinite period. 

Complaint: “Piggery in Wilmington in bad 
condition.” 

Our investigation disclosed that this piggery 
was located in low, soggy land. We had the pens 
moved to higher land and better feeding facilities 
installed, and feel that our insistence on these im- 
provements not only saved the hogs much suffer- 
ing and probably death from freezing when cold 
weather overtakes us, but that the owner was 
saved financial loss as well. He probably does 
not deserve any such luck, but it indicates the 
quality and worth whileness of the service we 
render to both man and beast. 

Complaint: “A man living in the woods in Sud- 
bury, keeping many dogs in poor flesh and under 
impossible conditions.” 

We found it necessary to seize and put away 
fifteen poor creatures on account of disease and 
general neglect. The owner was found to be ir- 
responsible and in weakened mental condition 
and has been confined in a state institution. 

As we have said, these are only a few of the 
many cases investigated by this department 
alone, involving 191 horses and mules, 101 dogs, 
131 cats, and 103 miscellaneous animals and birds, 
and indicates how much suffering exists and how 
very important it is that thoughtful people report 
cases of neglect and cruelty coming to their notice. 
Animals of all kinds receiving attention from the 
League for the three-month period numbered 
37,940. We patrol the city and countryside con- 
tinually and locate many cases requiring attention 
and correction, but by far the most serious cases 
are brought to our attention by people good 
enough to take the time to call or write or phone 
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the facts to headquarters. Won’t you be one 
more pair of eyes for us? Your name will not be 
used or given without your consent and your best 
interests will be protected in every possible way. 

Let us know of those boys shooting pigeons and 
other birds. We have confiscated many guns, 
sling shots and other weapons, dangerous not only 
to animals, but to humans as well. The horse 
and dog races continue to receive our best atten- 
tion. The rodeo is preparing to visit us again and 
we shall have had to put in many hours, both 
afternoon and evening, keeping extreme rough 
handling under control, by the time this report 
reaches you. 

To those of our friends who have helped us by 
reporting abuses, or in any other manner, we offer 
our grateful thanks. 


TERS 
Just as we are going to press, we learn with deep 
regret of the passing of Mrs. Everett Morss, a Vice 
President of the League. The sympathy of the 


Directors is extended to the bereaved family. 


Dogs Which Have Lived Up To All We 
Expected of Them 


Bitterica, MAssAcHUSETTs, 

August 23, 1936. 
Am returning the tag as you requested with the re- 
ceipt of the license. We are all very pleased with 
“Skip.” The children are all so happy that they got 

such a perfect companion. 
“Skip” is all you said, a very well-mannered dog. 
Gratefully yours, 
Mrs. J. J. Coonry (signed) 


East BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
August 5, 1936. 

It will be four years the 9th of this month since I 
took a mongrel dog from Carver Street. While he 
isn't much for looks, he has the best disposition of any 
dog I ever knew and I have had several. 

I could write quite a story about him, but will simply 
add that he is happy, healthy and appreciative and we 
are all fond of him. “Pete” seems to fill the bill com- 
pletely. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. THoompson (signed) 


A Timely Suggestion 


Rs. FRANK A. WETHERELL of 146 Forest Avenue, West Newton, Massachusetts, suggests 
the purchase of certificates such as reproduced below in miniature as Christmas remem- 
brances for that friend who has just about everything or who might appreciate an invest- 

ment in her name in the interest of animal welfare above many other things. 
Units are $2.50 each and will be on sale at the Fair and at League headquarters. 
We trust the idea will prove popular. 


has donated 


units of good will to the Free Clinic of the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


"May your Christmas and New Year Happiness be increased by the knowledge that you. have helped. 
Heviate the; cele e of dumb 2 es aod that. you_b eC bad a part in their, restoration to | health — 
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Notes from the Clinic 
(Continued from page 19) 


can be treated with fairly good success. Early 
symptoms include shivering, loss of pep and appe- 
tite, which symptoms are accompanied by a high 
temperature. Sometimes in the early stages, a 
watery or mucous discharge is seen coming from 
the eyes and nose. 

May we emphasize that it is during this initial 
stage, and particularly during the first day or two 
of the illness, that veterinary treatment is most 
successful, and we cannot urge too strongly that no 
delay take place after dangerous symptoms are 
noted. 


We Are Glad They Are Well Fed, but— 


we wish the animals themselves were free to roam, 
and live as the Creator intended. The food con- 
sumed by London Zoo animals last year included: 
145 tons of fodder, 122 tons of straw, 24,472 bun- 
dles of tares, 24 quarters of canary seed, 20 quar- 
ters of sunflower seed, 1,089 pints of shrimps, 189 
hundredweight of monkey nuts, 203,064 bananas, 
21,344 oranges, 440 pounds of ant-eggs, 26,100 
eggs, 257 pounds of golden syrup. 


Jungle Statistics 
The average natural life of an elephant in cap- 
tivity is 75 or 80 years, a parrot 100, a goose 75 
years, raven 200, swan 90, lion 15, a rhinoceros 
25 years, a wolf 10 years, a bear 20 years, fox 12, 
horse 20, dog 12, cat 15, canary 15 and an eagle 
100 years. 


It is well to identify an animal before attempt- 
ing a rescue, as agent Edward Sanders learned 
recently. He responded to a call to liberate a 
weasel from a cold air shaft at Buckminster Road, 
Brookline. “Even the order which he turned in 
completed, not to mention Eddie himself, proved 
that it was a skunk,” reported our receptionist, 
Miss Dorothy Leeman. 
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